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The American people are committed to 
a belief in the individual dignity and 
worth of every member of society. This 
ideal is one of the basic foundations of 
many cherished institutions, among them 
the public school. The evolution of the 
American public school over the last 
half-century in the implementation of 
this belief has brought about a broaden- 
ing of opportunity for educational ex- 
perience at public expense for an in- 
creasing proportion of American youth. 


Since World War II there has been a 
growing concern about the development 
of programs in the public schools, par- 
ticularly at the secondary level, which 
would meet the needs of all youth in a 
society beset with rapid and fundamental 
changes from within and ideological and 
security threats from without. The ob- 
jective of a secondary school education 
for all youth has been given consider- 
able impetus by pronouncements by vari- 
ous organizations.! There appears to be 
general agreement on at least this goal 
for all youth, although there is con- 
Siderable disagreement on the purposes 
which this education should serve and 
the means by which this goal is to be 
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accomplished. Associated with this, as 
many studies have shown, hasbeen a grow- 
ing concern over those students who leave 
school before graduation. These students 
are often capable and represent a loss, 
not only to themselves but also to so- 
ciety. Their retention poses a distinct 
challenge to the schools. 


A National Concern 


In recent years, significant effort 
and study have been directed toward the 
problem of developing better methods of 
improving the holding power of the high 
schools. American high schools now serve 
a wider range and a greater proportion 
of school-age youth than ever before 
in the nation's history. It is esti- 
mated that more than three-fourths of 
the youth of high-school age are actu- 
ally in school. This is a significant 
increase from the small proportion in 
attendance in the early part of this 
century. 


Statistics can, be misleading, however. 
These facts would tend to convey the idea 
that the problem of the holding power 
of the American high school is largely 
solved. This is an erroneous conclusion, 
for, in spite of our best efforts, more 
than 40 per cent of America's youth cur- 
rently fail to finish high school. Data 
indicate, in spite of significantly 
larger enrollments and a much greater 
proportion of youth of high-school age 
in actual attendance, that the holding 
power of the high schools of the nation 
is relatively low. This attrition is a 
problem which has widespread implica- 
tions for society. It is not our purpose 
here to delve into these long range ef- 
fects. Suffice it to say, the full ac- 
complishment of the democratic ideal 
and of the well-being of society are vi- 
tally affected by the educational level 
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achieved by the youth of the nation. 


A Lecal Problem 


The nature of the dropout problem is 
such that constructive efforts toward 
its solution must begin at the local 
level. A wide variation in holding power 
at the secondary level exists among and 
within the various states. Data concern- 
ing nation-wide averages are of little 
importance in evaluating the problem in 
the local community. In Illinois, for 
example, only 79 per cent of the youth 
sixteen- and seventeen-years-old were in 
school in 1950, despite the fact that 
the compulsory attendance limit was age 
sixteen. The proportion of this age 
group in school in Illinois, however, 
was higher than the national average for 
youths in this age group, although many 
of the latter were also still within the 
compulsory attendance limit. 


The wide variation in holding power 
among the schools in the various states 
was shown by Gaumnitz in a study made 
in 1954.2 In this study, the proportion 
of fifth-grade pupils who remained in 
school to graduation from high school 
ranged from a high of approximately 74 
per cent in the highest state to a low 
of only 22 per cent in the lowest state. 


Wide variations in holding power also 
exist within a given state and, indeed, 
within a given community. An example of 
the variation within an individual com- 
munity is provided in a study made in 
the St. Paul, Minnesota, schools in 
1955. The findings in this study reveal- 
ed that, of the students entering high 
school, the percentage who graduated 
ranged from 91 to 52 per cent among the 
ten high schools in the city.? 


In order to comprehend fully the prob- 
lem on the local level, it should be 
conceived of as one requiring continuous 
study. A superintendent concerned about, 
growth in enrollment and pupil popula- 
tions is not content with projecting 
future enrollments once and basing all 
future decisions on these projections. 
Rather, such projections are continually 
revised and re-evaluated, usually on an 
annual basis. The same principle should 
govern a school's approach to its drop- 
out problem. Subtle changes in the com- 
position of the community, or a variety 
of other factors, may alter the pattern 
of dropout behavior in the school con- 
siderably. To accurately diagnose trends 
such as these, data concerning each en- 
tering group of pupils should be secured 


and systematically compared with similar 
data from previous groups. In this man- 
ner, subtle changes, while not readily 
apparent in any one year, will appear as 
trends and may be taken into consider- 
ation in further refinements of the 
identification process. 


Factors Affecting Dropouts 


The last decade has been marked by nu- 
merous studies of the dropout problem in 
a variety of school situations. Infor- 
mation concerning pupils who leave school 
early has been tabulated in the hope of 
identifying characteristics and factors 
which would allow the school to under- 
take a positive program in preventing 
this early elimination from school. 
Other studies sought to compare gradu- 
ates and dropouts over a wide range of 
factors with the hope of securing data 
which would differentiate between the 
two groups. On the basis of the evidence 
reported in these studies it must be 
concluded, despite rather sizeable dif- 
ferences in proportions observed between 
the graduate and the dropout groups, 
that they have dealt with only part of 
the problem and have been successful in 
identifying only a few of the factors 
involved. The studies show, however, 
that the problem of the student who 
leaves school before graduation is one 
which affects most schools in all parts 
of the country. 


While in many ways the problem of’: the 
dropout is unique with the individual 
school, certain elements tend to be com- 
mon to all schools, even though the par- 
ticular weighting of characteristics or 
factors may well vary from school to 
school. These appear to cluster in three 
major categories:4 


1. Environmental Factors. In general, 
the value system of the home and the 
socioeconomic and cultural level of the 
home appear to play an important role in 
persistence in school. Among the factors 
considered in this category are size of 
family, location of residence, occupa- 
tional status of parents, educational 
level of parents, marital status of 
parents, persons with whom the pupil 
lives, racial or ethnic background of 
the pupil, and stability of the home as 
reflected by frequency of movement. 


2. Personal Characteristics and Abili- 
ties. These factors are concerned with 
personal attributes and skills of the 
pupil and may include mental ability, 
reading ability, physical limitation or 
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disability, basic personality pattern, 
sex, and degree of educational and so- 
cial adjustment. 


3. Adjustment to and Success in the 
School Program. A marked relationship 


appears to exist between persistence 
in school and various indexes of pupil 
success in school. These may include 
the degree of retardation, scholastic 
achievement, the extent of participation 
in school activities and projects, lead- 
ership or status positions achieved, 
average marks, subject failure, and cur- 
ricular emphasis. 


Although research on the problem has 
provided many valuable clues to a basic 
understanding of the pattern of dropout 
behavior, recent studies have shown that 
it was impossible to account for more 
than one-half of the differences between 
dropouts and graduating groups on the 
basis of these factors. Several con- 
siderations limit their use in the de- 
velopment of a program for the identifi- 
cation of the potential dropout. One of 
the major shortcomings of the infor- 
mational follow-up study, for example, 
is that no comparison is made between 
dropouts and graduates on the particular 
factors being considered. Most studies 
of this type have tended to be essen- 
tially tabulations of data reported in 
the form of percentages of dropouts who 
possessed the characteristic. A second 
problem is the fact that these studies 
have often dealt with rather large 
samples of subjects and have often been 
faced with the problem of incomplete 
data on significant proportions of the 
groups being studied. 


In the numerous comparative studies 
which have been attempted most have in- 
cluded only a limited variety of infor- 
mation about the groups being compared. 
A study, for example, may provide mean- 
ingful insights into the relationship 
between reading ability and withdrawal 
from school, but the comparisons are 
generally limited to this one factor 
which, by itself, does not provide suf- 
ficient discrimination for predictive 
purposes. 


Identifying Potential Dropouts 


The problem of identifying potential 
dropouts sufficiently in advance of the 
actual time of withdrawal is complex. 
Research carried out on the problem of 
Student withdrawal has failed to identi- 
fy any single factor, characteristic, 
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or symptom which will distinguish the 
potential dropout. Although several 
authors have alluded to the idea that no 
Single factor constitutes the base of 
the problem, no systematic attempt has 
been made to assess the relationship be- 
tween the various factors in combination 
and the degree of persistence in school. 
Evidence would indicate that much valu- 
able information relative to this prob- 
lem is lacking in the average school and 
that a reconsideration of the entire 
problem is needed. 


The decision on the part of a given 
pupil to withdraw from school apparently 
contains both historical and contempo- 
rary components. Most dropout studies 
have been concerned with an analysis of 
the historical aspects of the problem. 
Weighting of the contemporary effects 
of these past events has not been con- 
sidered. It may well be, for example, 
that the basic factor which influences 
a youth either to drop out of school or 
to remain until graduation is the value 
which he has come to place on education 
and the perceived relevance which edu- 
cation has to his goals. This value is 
the contemporary result of the interplay 


of forces in his environment as he has 
matured. 


It is dangerous to make generali- 
zations concerning a pupil's motives on 
the basis of certain stereotypes that 
are prevalent in most schools. Studies 
have shown that students have graduated 
from school with a wide range in mental 
ability, home environment, scholastic 
and social achievement, reading skill, 
and involvement in school affairs. The 
ability of the school to overcome low- 
level aspirations on the part of its pu- 
pils has not been determined. Any ad- 
ministrator can think of cases where the 
school has made this difference, but 
these are at best a limited sample. In 
seeking to determine why a student with 
an intelligence test score of 85 gradu- 
ates, while a pupil with a score of 120 
drops out, or why a pupil from a cultur- 
ally rich home withdraws, while a -stu- 
dent from a broken, substandard home 
graduates, it may be possible to identi- 
fy the basic factors which studies thus 
far have failed to uncover. 


The Responsibility of the School 


The school may provide many compen- 
satory experiences which tend to over- 
come the importance of events in the 
non-school environment of the potential 


dropout. On the other hand, it should 
also be remembered that some pupils may 
react negatively to the school. It is 
quite likely that some parts of the 
school program may actually contribute 
to the dropout problem even in cases 
where the pupil's ability and education- 
al aspirations are high. To the extent 
that these pupils are capable, the school 
may be responsible for contributing to a 
serious waste of human resources. All 
parts of the school program should be 
evaluated to determine whether (1) they 
sustain or decrease the level of desire 
for continued educational experience 
which the pupil acquires in the non- 
school environment, and (2) they provide 
for the diverse interests and abilities 
of their students. 


The goal of a secondary school edu- 
cation for all would appear to be justi- 
fiable in terms of basic democratic 
ideals and the very nature of the changed 
pattern of living which is characteris- 
tic of our society. The development of 
human resources to the fullest extent 
possible is demanded for societal and 
individual well-being. The goal here 
described is an ideal for which all 
schools might well strive, keeping in 
mind that: 


We cannot, as citizens charged with the re- 
sponsibility of preparing youth for citizen- 
ship and effective learning, console our- 
selves by believing that ... youth who leave 
our schools prematurely constitute a group 
who cannot profit from further education.” 


While the welfare of the individual 
is important, the welfare of society and 


of the nation are equally important. In 
the last decade America has suffered an 
increasing shortage of talented and 
trained individuals in many specialized 
areas. The evidence seems to indicate 
that such shortages will not be lessened 
in the immediate future. This does not 
Simplify the task facing the public 
schools nor does it diminish the need 
for well-educated citizens. A democratic 
society can rise no higher than the com- 
bined talents of its citizens will al- 
low. This requires the fullest possible 
utilization of individual talent and 
ability. To. uncover and develop this 
basic resourée should be a major task of 
the school. The failure of individuals 
to complete a high-school education 
often represents a loss which America 
cannot afford. 
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- FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING 


be improved? 


1. In what ways and to what extent can the holding power of your school 


2. How much responsibility do you feel the school should assume for the 
problem of the dropout? 
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